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THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY 


The Phillips Memorial Gallery was inaugu- 
rated in 1918 as a memorial to the father and 
brother of the founder, Duncan Phillips. He 
desired to create a beneficent force in his com- 
munity, a joy-giving, life-enhancing influence, 
assisting people to see with the eyes of artists. 
Many people have a limited vision of Art, expect- 
ing pictures to be nothing more than accurate 
imitations of objects, or illustrations of anec- 
dotes. Mr. Phillips is endeavouring to empha- 
size the artist’s point of view of pictorial 
beauty. His conception in the arrangement of 
his collection is not that of the usual formal Art 
Gallery, but something more intimate and more 
like the appearance of a house adorned with 
fine pictures. Another purpose is to prove that 
the best American pictures of to-day stand the 
test of comparison with the great masters 
represented in his Gallery. 


It is interesting to compare those artists of 
similar tendencies, the French and American, 
Degas with Clifford Beal, Sisley and Lawson, 
Fantin-Latour and Chapin, Corot and Karfiol, 
Daumier and Rockwell Kent. 


IMPRESSIONISM 


The Phillips Memorial Gallery Collection, now on 
exhibition in the Art Gallery, is a wise selection from a 
large collection of paintings, and shows the relationship 
between the French school of painters and the present- 
day painters of the United States of America. It is not 
easy to sum up the varied differences of method and 
idealism, romantic charm and technical proficiency, 
Scientific preoccupations with vibrating colour and 
spontaneous qualities, that after the lapse of fifty years 
still retain their entrancing appeal. It is difficult to 
believe at this day, in Canada, that these simple exposi- 
tions of colour and quietly diffused light, which engaged 
the attention of the French Impressionists about the 
year 1870, are the very type of pictures which aroused 
the derisive furore in artistic Paris against the painters 
Monet, Renoir, Degas, Sisley, Pissarro and others of the 
Impressionist movement. The very term “Impression” 
was a derisive one, hurled in contumely against the 
school. But like many other such terms, it attached 
itself to, and became the name of, a great movement, 
identified with men who have by the sheer force of their 
talent presented a closer analysis of colour and form 
than the world had known before. Their names now 
are great in the world of Art, in spite of public storm 
and the opposition of official juries in salons and aca- 
demies. In fact, the leaders of the Impressionist move- 
ment in France gained fame and some fortune without 
gaining access to public salons or national museums, 
decorations or official encouragement. No art manifes- 
tation is isolated. It is always based upon previous 
epochs and movements. The masters set the example— 
they innovate, and French Impressionism is, in the most 
ideal and truest sense of the word, an innovation, a 
recognition of the beauty of the external world of 
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appearance, springing from a sincere and sympathetic 
vision of the ever-changing aspects of life. 


The reaction of the Impressionists is against classi- 
cal subjects; romanticism in painting, allegory, and the 
academic officialism which claims the positions of high 
priest and defender of the aesthetic faith of the century. 
The Impressionists claimed to return to the real French 
ideal of Clouet, Chardin, Lorrain, Poussin, Watteau and 
others. The Italian wave had produced, as it did in other 
countries, a wave of pseudo-religious artists, allegorists, 
pseudo-romanticists, and illustrators in paint. It was 
against all such that Impressionism took the field. In 
art circles, it was as great a revolution as in the field of 
human affairs and politics, the French Revolution. It 
rocked the world of studios and artificiality out of its 
complacency. 


In the main, Impressionism was a technical reaction. 
It coincided with the scientific and industrial preoccupa- 
tion with the properties of colour. Indeed, it might be 
said that the discovery of the first Impressionists marked 
the advent of a new interpretation of the nature of the 
vibration of light and the analysis of the spectrum, that 
led physicists of the time towards further experience 
and research. One can hardly go into the whole ques- 
tion as to the exact nature of what has since been proven 
to be the manifestation of definite scientific laws in the 
physical universe. There are excellent books on the sub- 
ject available. 


Briefly, the Impressionists believed that by separat- 
ing into different tones of pigment the actual colours 
comprising the spectrum, a synthesis of these colours 
resulted, in their appearance when painted in juxtaposed 
touches of paint. At a certain distance this produces 
upon the eye of the beholder the effect of the actual 
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colouring of the things painted, with a variety, a fresh- 
ness and a delicacy of analysis unobtainable by a simple 
tone, prepared and mixed upon the palette. 


The Impressionists considered painters like Claude, 
Poussin and Turner, as their precursors, particularly on 
account of the predominance given in their work to the 
beauty of light in which, especially in Turner’s work, 
their landscapes are bathed. 


The movement withheld itself from historical paint- 
ing, allegory and mythology, and turned its forward and 
eager gaze towards the beauty of environment—a return 
to the national spirit, for France at heart is interested 
in its own times and people. Its followers admitted no 
intellectuality but immediate vision, they rejected phil- 
osophy and symbols, and occupied themselves with prob- 
lems and considerations of light and colour, and each of 
them based his work on some previous great master of 
pure French blood. In the search after a new technique 
and the expression of modern reality in the face of the 
disciplinary teaching of the official schools, they had no 
other dogma than this passionate observation of nature. 


The chief exponents of this movement whose work 
is included in this collection, are Monet, Degas, Sisley 
and Pissarro. Renoir is not in this present exhibition, 
but is one of the greatest of them. It will be noticed how 
the canvases of Monet and Pissarro give evidence of the 
original point of view of this colour vision; how subtle 
the shadows, striped with blue, rose, green and violet, 
nothing opaque or black, and all is vibration. Blue and 
orange predominate, blue the complementary colour of 
the orange light of the sun. Colour was almost entirely 
ignored by the older painters, whose principal concern 
was style and who reduced a landscape to three or four 
broad tones. 
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NOTES ON THE ARTISTS 
JEAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT 


A painter of almost universal appeal, who ranks high with 
the artists and critics of every school because of his skill, and 
who is beloved by the general public because of his incomparable 
charm. It is also the special distinction of Corot that he com- 
bines what is best in naturalism and classicism. He is a link 
between the Ancients and the Moderns. His trend was ever 
towards the serenity and symmetry of classic convention, yet his 
was the art which delivered the painters from the thralldom to 
the Greeks and the Romans by showing them that to be classic 
it is not necessary to be primed with Plutarch, but only to be 
rapturously alive and aware of the freshness and balance, the 
form, the order and the rhythm of life. Corot’s Roman sketches, 
especially those painted in Tivoli on his second visit, are richer 
in color and light and firmer in design and texture than his later 
landscapes with their misty trees and veiled tones. All his life 
classic influences refreshed him. ‘Souvenir d’Italie” became a 
favorite theme. Dancing dryads peopled his French woodlands, 
symbolizing his ecstasy. Heir of Poussin and Claude in his 
classic idylls with small figures, Corot is almost like a Greek 
sculptor in his later figure compositions with their fine contours 
and rythmical subordinate lines, their subtle modelling in light 
and spheric solidity of form. In the intimate portraits of his 
family and friends and the interiors with figures, we are 
reminded of Vermeer by the delicacy of the drawing, the suavity 
of the surface, the wonderful, luminous, subtle colors. 


HONORE DAUMIER 


Perhaps the greatest artist of the Nineteenth Century. He 
was born at Marseilles, the son of an unsuccessful poet. He 
studied lithography and became a caricaturist for periodicals, 
gradually acquiring a powerful influence on men and events. He 
made and unmade Governments. Petty politicians trembled 
before his scathing indictments, while artists like Delacroix 
copied his drawings, fascinated by the great art they revealed. 
Most of his life was spent in Paris where he studied the people 
of the streets at work and play in order to draw them from 
impassioned memory, to characterize various types with expres- 
sive gestures and to give them their universal significance. Thus 
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he left commentary on the washerwoman of the river banks, her 
burdens and her babies, the bourgeois at home and the vagabond 
at large, the fanatical agitator and the malleable and menacing 
mobs in his wake, the crafty lawyer and the quack doctor, the 
gaunt knight-errant and his fat and grumbling squire following 
at a safe and decent distance in the rear. 


GUSTAVE COURBET 


A robust painter, a veritable Titan, blunt of manner and 
beloved by all who dislike the refined aesthetic attitude in art, 
Courbet was a genius not by right of intellect, in which he is said 
to have been deficient, but of instinct by virtue of which he was 
a great master. He was born at Ornans of a family of vine 
growers and remained under the influence of that region’s tower- 
ing rocks and dark forests. Its bold contours and rich lush 
colors stirred him to his finest achievements and its harsh 
aspects of peasant life made him conscious of a mission to state 
the facts, brutally, if need be, in challenge to the academic and 
romantic schools. Yet, in a larger sense, he was himself a 
romantic poet of the type of Walt Whitman, inspired and elo- 
quent in his revelations of the elemental forces of Nature, the 
immensity of the sea and sky, the structure and the sap of the 
brown old earth and of the fine, fleshy and formidable folk who 
subsist thereon. 


PUVIS DE CHAVANNES 


The “Grand Seigneur” of art in the Nineteenth Century, who 
carried mural painting to the greatest heights it has known since 
Giotto. He was born at Lyons, but lived most of his life in Paris, 
where he maintained two studios. He studied with Delacroix 
and Couture, but was most influenced by Chasseriau. It is diffi- 
cult to place him. In his grand manner we recognize the high 
ideals and sublime truth of the Attic Greeks, but in many of his 
qualities we note his admiration for the instinctive simplification 
of more primitive art. His inherited wealth and position, com- 
bined with his original mind and independent spirit, equipped 
him for success in his ambition to establish mural painting once 
for all on the foundations laid by Giotto, on the ageless principle 
that a painted wall should have its essential flatness emphasized, 
not destroyed, by decoration. He made for himself an oppor- 
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tunity to demonstrate his theories by volunteering to paint a 
wall at Amiens at his own expense. Commissions followed, and 
France is richer for many noble mural decorations. Great 
master that he was of monumental design, he devoted most of 
his time to architectonic creations. Yet from what we know of 
his easel paintings we realize that he would have easily attained 
to the front rank had he worked on a smaller scale with a wider 
range of pigments. 


BERTHE MORISOT 


An Artist whose appeal is to the discriminating taste of con- 
noisseurs of good painting and to practitioners of her own 
delightful phase of the painter’s art. That phase has to do with 
technical dexterity, with reduction of unaffected drawing and 
design to a stylistic pattern, and most of all to a preoccupation 
with light. Berthe Morisot was a painter of women, of young 
girls and children, of the boudoir, the drawing room and the 
nursery. Her brush stroke was often appropriately sketchy for 
her rather slight, very luminous impressions. Yet she dignified 
whatever she did with her innate distinction so that it seemed 
somehow important. There was feminine charm in her touch, 
in the way she caressed pigments into delectable textures and 
made unusual colors sing. Her crisp accents (dark lines and 
color-flashes in a blonde milieu) are daring developments of 
Corot’s little red caps and sable shadows enlivening his silvery 
exquisiteness. Her fluent rythmical contours and her occasional 
evocations of moods are additional proof that in her art Morisot 
was as near to Corot, her teacher, as to the objective Manet, her 
friend and leader. 


HENRI FANTIN-LATOUR 


A well trained, richly endowed artist of balanced and dis- 
ciplined culture. The son of a painter he became the pupil of the 
great memory teacher, Lecocq de Boisbaudran. After learning 
how to see he was all the better equipped to carry on his lifelong 
education at the Louvre. There he admired the beauty of outline 
in the work of Ingres although maintaining his preference for 
Tintoretto, Rembrandt and Delacroix. As a comrade of Manet 
and Whistler, however, he shared their modernity of view in 
regard to true rather than arbitrary values. 
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CLAUDE MONET 


The first important painter to specialize in a scientific sense 
upon one aspect of Nature. Monet isolated the phenomenon of 
Light, analyzed it in detail with innumerable variations and 
gradually overcame prejudice, establishing the foundation facts 
of vision on which all subsequent landscape painting has been 
based. He endured magnificently the embattled life and pro- 
longed ordeal of the scientific innovator. Monet’s artistic educa- 
tion began auspiciously on the beach at Trouville where Eugene 
Boudin found him sketching while he was yet a boy and taught 
him how to see Nature with eyes cleared of false preconceptions 
about atmospheric values. Subsequently he studied the figure 
with Gleyre, but soon escaped into the open air from this studio 
with two congenial comrades, Renoir and Sisley. They decided 
to exhibit their works together and became known as the 
“Impressionists,” although a better name would have been the 
“Luminists,” painters of light. Monet was not a great designer, 
but he was a distinguished colorist, especially in still life, and he 
was able to demonstrate his theory with a versatile ability to 
paint anything; stormy or slumbering seas, peaceful rivers, 
sunny roads and meadows and the red-roofed villages, the hay- 
ricks and the cathedral facades which he recorded with lyric 
joy at every hour from dawn to dusk. Always he proved his 
contention that since light, being composed of the colors of the 
spectrum, is the life of everything upon which it falls, the so- 
called local colors of objects are of negligible importance and the 
only way to produce a sense of the vitality and vibration of the 
air and the true appearance of the world is to lay pure colors on 
canvas in short strokes, allowing the eye at the proper distance 
to re-combine them in their own eternal dance. 


ALFRED SISLEY 


A landscape painter of the first rank, the most sensitive and 
poetic of all the French Impressionists. Sisley was the son of 
an Englishman, and, although he lived all his life in Paris and 
became an important artist in the French School, the gentle 
lyricism of his style is characteristic of English poetry. His 
father was a prosperous business man in Paris and Alfred was 
a boyish amateur of the arts and a friend of the more daring 
French art students before the bankruptcy of a firm and the 
collapse of the family’s fortune changed his love and practice 
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of painting to a rather grim professional status. He had studied 
with Monet and Renoir in Gleyre’s studio. Painting pictures 
was all he know how to do. But he might at least have painted 
marketable pictures. Instead, he dared to cast in his lot with 
his pathfinding friends in their new style of painting in divided 
tones. He dared to see blue and violet in the shadows and to 
claim that the air is vibrant with prismatic colors which alter 
the local colors of everything. Sisley was a man of more delicate 
sensibility than Monet and Pissarro. His nature was simpler 
and his mind less preoccupied with theory. The Impressionistic 
point of view, which he understood intuitively, grasping the very 
essence of the bigger truth involved, this new vision and new 
technique of color-application became in his hands personal, 
peaceful and convincing. 


CAMILLE PISSARRO 


An artist of extraordinary sensitiveness to all the vital artis- 
tic influences of his time, Pissarro assimilated and modified for 
his own uses other men’s methods and will be long remembered 
for his active give-and-take in the later years of the Impres- 
sionist agitation. Born at St. Thomas, Antilles, of a race of 
Spanish Jews, he was nevertheless a typical Frenchman—vola- 
tile, versatile, alive to all that was going on, enamoured of style 
as an end in itself. Pissarro settled in France in 1885 and 
realized at once that the best painting was being done by 
Daumier, Corot and Courbet. His earliest pastorals and tonal 
landscapes indicate that he might have established himself 
securely as a follower of Millet and the other men of Barbizon. 
There was a sentiment for the soil and a recognition of the pic- 
torial interest of labor in ploughed fields, orchards and vineyards. 
Trees in blossom have never been painted with more delicacy 
and less prettiness. Pissarro joined the hazardous adventure 
of Monet, Sisley and Renoir with a whole-hearted devotion. He 
created rich tapestries of divided tones unified in a persuasive 
gold-thread of sunlight and a granulated texture. 


ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


This capricious and adventurous artist, the antithesis of the 
cautious Academician, follows ever the inspiring gleam where- 
soever it may lead. He was born in Utica, New York, of Welsh 
parents, and received there his first instruction in drawing 
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from Dwight Williams. Later he studied in art schools at New 
York and Chicago. An early trip to Italy confirmed the roman- 
ticism of his taste and for a while he painted Italianate pictures 
of glowing color like the Venetians and of fantastic imagery like 
Piero di Cosimo, of all artists the one he most nearly resembles. 
Later he worshipped at the shrine of ancient Greece and sought 
in his paintings for impersonal rhythms. In spite of his wide 
culture and responsiveness to many foreign influences, Davies is 
thoroughly American and absolutely original. He has captured 
the charm of American landscape and in his early period his 
poetic pictures of children at play are made doubly delightful 
by the Hudson River or Sierra Nevada backgrounds. 


GEORGE LUKS 


A painter with as strong yet mellow a flavor in his work as 
this new age of conventionalizing schools and movements has 
produced. He is an individualist with a buoyant belief in his 
own genius and a gusto in his copious enjoyment of his chosen 
subjects. The genius is unmistakable, but the gusto and self- 
satisfaction are not restrained by serious discipline and con- 
sequently Luks is an exasperating technician who produces two 
slovenly canvases for every one that is in any way worthy of 
his prodigious skill. We are reminded now of Hals, then of 
Goya and again of Courbet. But these painters of the past, who 
also wielded their brushes with exhilarating ease and racy per- 
sonal expression, lacked the mischievous irony which is the 
very autograph of Luks. Although descendant of Old Masters 
in direct line, yet he is absolutely himself. 


PIERRE BONNARD 


A whimsical artist of unmistakable genius for color whose 
work marks the transition between two schools of painting, 
between the Impressionist and the Expressionist. He continues 
the efforts of Manet and Degas to make us see the decorative 
possibilities of our contemporaneous world, and of Monet and 
Renoir to open our senses to the ever-changing effects of light and 
air. But he carries his observations of the evanescent, especially 
of the movements and comminglements of color in light and 
shadow, to undreamed-of subtleties. His manner is more like 
that of the sensuous Renoir than of the structural Cezanne. 
And yet of course he is allied also with Cezanne, and Chardin 
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in that he substitutes for the merely visual sensation a new kind 
of impressionism of the total sensation, including the conception 
of the mind which in his case, was that of the Intimist whereas 
Cezanne’s was that of the classic decorator. 


AUGUSTUS VINCENT TACK 


At last a great American mural decorator, great in visionary 
conception and in daring technical invention. His culture and 
his intellect and his rare wisdom in selecting for himself the 
qualities he needs from the best periods of Occidental and 
Oriental art enable him to carry forward the La Farge tradition 
in American painting with the initiative of new knowledge and 
with fresh symbols for his own age. He is also a fervent and 
devout mystic which is remarkable in an artist who, unlike 
Blake, is more modern than mediaeval in his love of life and his 
independence from aesthetic dogmas. Tack was born at Pitts- 
burgh and studied art in Paris with Merson and in New York 
with Mowbray and La Farge. He married the daughter of 
George Fuller and has lived at the Fuller farm at Deerfield and 
more recently in New York. 


ERNEST LAWSON 
An artist who is original without egotism and without strain, 
who looks at common things in an uncommon way and is a 
genius. A naive and simple character is reflected in his direct 
approach to Nature, yet as he proceeds with his landscapes we 
are astounded by magical processes and subtleties of craftsman- 
ship which he employs spontaneously and with no apparent 
consciousness of any formulated purpose. His method of con- 
verting a mass of sticky and resistant pigment into a sumptuous 
surface as delectable to the sight and as tempting to the touch 
as a Persian crock, is a secret which has baffled imitators. And 
the greater wonder is that the result is not “still life,” but 
Lawson’s very self, the poetry of the man’s exuberant response 
to light and air, the poetry of his exceptional sensitiveness to 
visual experience. Of Canadian parents but born in California, 
he studied at the Art Students’ League and has seldom lived far 
from New York. 
ROCKWELL KENT 


A romantic personality among contemporary artists. He will 
live in literature as well as in his pen-and-ink drawings, his wood 
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block prints, and his paintings. We picture him as a sea-gypsy 
sailing beyond the sunset, or as a hardy pioneer following the 
horizon, or as an athletic imaginative American boy at home and 
happy in the silent places. That he is a distinguished and origi- 
nal stylist in prose and in design seems to us of less consequence 
than that his aesthetic inventions are the direct expression of a 
youthful spirit and of an adventurous life in Arctic or Antarctic 
waters and wild borderlands of the habitable world. Kent was a 
pupil of Chase at Shinnecock and later of Abbott Thayer, under 
whose influence he painted winter in the New Hampshire hills. 
For a while, at Monhegan, it seemed as if he would carry on 
Winslow Homer’s epic realism. But a poignant emotional strain 
came into his work and a mystical imagery of nude figures, after 
all no more suggestive of Blake than Blake was of Michelangelo 
by way of Flaxman. Barren, lonely places have called to Kent 
and he has portrayed Wilderness from close contact with ele- 
mental forces at Monhegan, Newfoundland, Alaska, Tierra del 
Fuego and wild Ireland. 


GIFFORD BEAL 


A sound and sincere artist who has won an enviable reputa- 
tion for his virile, honest and thoughtfully designed transcripts 
of picturesque American scenes. He is a daring and effective 
space composer and paints a wide range of subjects in oil and 
water color. Pupil of Chase at Shinnecock and of Ranger at the 
Art Students’ League, he owes more to Winslow Homer than to 
any artist and carries on his tradition of self-reliant and impas- 
sioned realism, romantic in spite of itself. His temperament 
inclines towards decoration. He seeks the zest of life and the 
animated moment that is colorful, the action that is unobtru- 
sively rhythmical. Whatever is frankly fantastic releases the 
boy in him who delights in the spectacular. He has made a 
special study of the circus and its swaying elephants, its gor- 
geous trappings, the tawny glow under “the big tent.” 


ROBERT SPENCER 


A sensitive subjective interpreter of American village and 
factory town life in terms which are also delightfully decorative. 
The French Impressionists have contributed to his technique and 
it is certain that his transcripts of plain people moving about 
unconscious of being observed owe much to the incisive research 
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of Degas. Then, too, the Dutch painters must be considered 
Spencer’s ancestors. But there is no other painter, not John 
Sloan nor even Edward Hopper, more pungently American in 
expression. “The Evangelist” is a masterpiece of American 
genre. It would be difficult to find a picture in which a restless 
crowd has been represented with as much conviction and as little 
confusion. ‘The contrast between the mellow lyric light of a 
summer afternoon and the austere silhouette of the preacher 
and the platform is very poignant. Spencer was born in 
Nebraska where his father was a Swedenborgian minister. The 
boy was fascinated by the look of houses and it became his 
ambition to be an architect. The intimate expressive character 
of his drawings altered his course and he studied painting with 
Chase and Dumond. His friend Daniel Garber influenced his 
choice of subjects and induced him to settle at New Hope, 
Pennsylvania. There he found motifs for the dream-towns he 
could build with his pigments, mill towns traversed by a sleepy 
canal, populated by men, women and children whose lives he 
would suggest with genuine sympathy. This he has done with 
ever increasing skill so that now he has become the philosopher 
and the laureate of the little American industrial village, paint- 
ing again and again its old houses, its mysterious factories, its 
“types” coming out of the mill at the noon whistle, and its 
“Society of the Door Steps.” 


EDWARD HOPPER 


A new type of American painter and etcher. He depicts 
American architectural horrors from the standpoint of the phil- 
osophical historian and of the Luminist who is proud of the 
mitigation afforded by the beauty of light. Hopper defied our 
preconceptions of the picturesque and unflinchingly accepts the 
challenge of American subjects which seem almost too far 
beyond the scope even of the realistic artist’s alchemy. The 
most hideous, turreted houses of “the sartorial Seventies” have 
a fascination for this laconic observer. A Main Street of Plate- 
glass shopfronts in a Middle Western town appeals to him 
especially on Sundays when the green shades are drawn and the 
gaunt sidewalks deserted. On the curbstone in a dazzling sun- 
shine sits a collarless store-keeper in gartered shirtsleeves wait- 
ing dejectedly for business to reopen Monday morning. There is 
no desire to laugh. The grim scene is just as we remember it, 
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only more so. The light conveys the emotion which is a blend 
of pleasure and depression—pleasure in the way the notes of 
yellow, blue-green, gray-violet and tobacco-brown take on a rich 
intensity in the clear air—and depression induced by this same 
light and these same colors as we sense them through the bore- 
dom of the solitary sitter on the curb. 


EUGENE SPEICHER 


An able technician who gives promise of becoming one of our 
best American painters. Whenever he has something personal 
to convey with his finely tempered instruments of plastic expres- 
sion he is already an artist of great importance, but when he is 
indifferent to his subjects, selecting them as mere pretexts for 
the practice of his skill in handling difficult technical problems, 
he is only a competent craftsman with a robust athletic brush. 
Born in Buffalo, he studied art in New York and in Europe, and 
then set out upon a career as a portrait painter. He gave 
satisfaction to his sitters but not to himself. After Renoir and 
Cezanne had become compelling influences with most of the 
younger and more progressive painters, there was for Speicher 
a period of intelligent assimilation. Soon enough he developed 
a style of his own. His emphasis is on form, and its dignity in 
design, with color functioning in the structure at the curving con- 
tours, aS well as in the pattern through affinities of tone. The 
dexterities of his drawing are at one with his painter’s craft. 
His flowers reveal reproductive skill with special concern for 
particularized character and texture. One theme inspires this 
painter to a sculptor’s inspiration—the theme of woman in one 
or another generalized concept. Sometimes it is an individual 
who captivates him by a hint of the young lioness. Speicher 
then can achieve what he seeks—‘“a living calm’’—like the 
grandiose something which we feel in antique sculpture. His 
less valuable virtuosity must not satisfy him. 


BERNARD KARFIOL 


A young painter who, in spite of real indifference to worldly 
standards of success, has already commanded the respectful 
attention of critics, connoisseurs and artists. His quiet manner, 
scornful of smartness, is so reserved that it is a wonder that he 
has not been overlooked in an age still addicted to sensationalism 
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and virtuosity. He studied in Paris and came under the influ- 
ence of the various gods and demi-gods of “the new movement,” 
especially Ingres, Renoir, Cezanne, Derain and the early Picasso 
of the slim adolescent figures. Through yearning modern eyes 
he admired archaic art and gradually acquired the secret of 
salient rhythmical simplifications containing the quintessence 
of the subject. His humility before nature is genuine and mani- 
fests itself in his portraits with delicate drawing of sensitive 
faces and of hands, and in his more abstract figure compositions 
with subtle modelling of forms in diffused light or gentle appre- 
hension of character in unguarded moments. 


MARJORIE PHILLIPS 


An artist whose luminous and rhymthical landscapes with 
figures are worthy to be compared with the works of Berthe 
Morisot in line and with Andre and Bonnard in color. Marjorie 
Phillips has the unmistakable style of the born painter. 
Although her art is delightfully young, she already reveals 
qualities we associate with maturity—a tempered glow of spirit 
and a sensitive but never sentimental transcript of the joy of 
life into the poetry of design. 
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